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The Son of Man Coming in His Kingdom 


eo] 2) 44 3 by Dr. Alfred Gandier, 
principal of Theological Seminary of Unit- 
ed Church of Canada, Trans. by Dr. R. 
A, Hardie and T. W. Kim. 155 pages. 

This book is very thoughtful and sugges- 
tive as it deals with the subject of the 
Second Coming of Christ in an unusual 
but helpful manner. 

Prices : Cloth boards 90 sen ; Paper covers 40 sen 


The “Cross and Lily” Series. Several 
books on serious subjects are now being 
put out in this series and three of them 
are now ready. They arein three styles 
of binding to suit the wishes of various 
readers. The books in this series are: 


“The Jesus of History” 3A4F AAA AE 
by Dr. T. R. Glover, one of the greatest 
of living preachers in England. This book 
has called for many editions in England 
and America and has been translated into 
many languages. It wasa series of lec- 
tures that he gave in India some years 
ago on the true character of Jesus. 300 

pages. 
Prices: cloth ¥ 1.00; paper boards 90 sen 
Paper covers 65 sen 


“The Resurrection of Jesus” ]7-2]43 
by Dr. James Orr, of Presbyterian Semin- 
ary, Glasgow, Scotland, A fine devotional 
book for any time of the year. 190 pages. 

Prices: Cloth 85 sen; paper boards 75 sen 
Paper covers 50 sen 


‘His in the Life of Prayer” AE AAA 
by Dr. Norman B. Harrison. Contains a 
strong plez for the prayer-life in seven 
chapters, giving reasons for this life and 
the results to be gained. 185 pages. 

Prices: Cloth 85 sen; paper boards 75 sen 
Paper covers 45 sen 


“The Pocket Series”. This isa series of 
books Jately published in a convenient 
size for the pocket. The first three of 
them are closely related and it is intended 
that they be read one after the other as 
they help each other. Three books have 
now been published in this series and there 
are more to follow: 


“Studies in the Sermon on the Mount” 
ALAR Ol by H. C. King. 85 pp. 
Paper covers 22 sen 
Cloth boards 65 sen 


“The Ethics of Jesus” 27] ASHe EF 
by Dr. James Stalker. 171 pages. 
Cloth boards 75 sen; Paper covers 36 sen 


“The Example of Christ” 22] 2%4] 24 
by Dr James Stalker. 162 pages. 
Cloth boards 75 sen; Paper covers 35 sen 


Life of Abraham Lincoln” ¢} 227}#4 2\ 
by W. F. Gordy. A standard, well writ- 
ten book and carefully translated, without 
condensation, by Choi Tai Yung. 

Cloth boards ¥ 1.00; Paper covers 65 sen 


“The Rural Church in Korea” 249% 


m3]%% by Oh Chun Yeung. Deals 
with the Modern Rural Movement, Church 
Economics, Living Conditions of Chris- 
tians, Credit Instruments, Religious 
Education, Culture, Public Morals, Sani- 
tation, Home Life, Amusements, etc. 
Many illustrations and maps in colors. 
250 pages. 
Cloth boards 95 sen; Paper covers 55 sen 


““A Course of Study in Personal Work” 


VMAS by Mrs. W. M. Baird. 
Based upon personal experience and upon 
personal experience and class teaching 
on the subject. 100 pages. Price 20 sen 


“St Paul the Traveller and the Citizen” 


Aju} F A book that has had a large 
circulation in America, me translated by 
Oh Chun Yeung and W. M. Clark. A 
large new map of Paul’s Journeys is in- 
cluded in the book 284 pages, 

Cloth boards ¥ 1.35; Paper covers ¥ 1.00 


“The White Life—For Men” @2Z@#A3 
by William E. Biederwolf, D. D.; trans. 
by Paik Nam Suk. A book that has a large 
circulation in America. 55 pages. 
Price 12 sen 
‘The Spirit of Christ” =2?] 2 = 4} 4] 
by Dr. Charles R. Erdman, trans. by Cho 
Chung Whan. A fine devotional book on 
the work of the Holy Spirit, a subject that 
has not been widely treated in Korean 
publications. 110 pages. 26 sen 


“What Think Ye of Christ?” +] +-3--+ 
22+ 7+ ~~ by Dr. William Imbrie, trans. 
by Paik Nam Suk. A new addition to our 
Colportage Series. In mixed script. 
20 pages. Price 3 sen 
“The Aim and Motive of Foreign 
Missions” JFXDySAyHSg 
by Dr. E. Stanley Jones, trans. by Cho 
Chung Whan, Another new addition to 
our Colportage Series. In mixed script. 
24 pages. Price 4 sen 
Map of Korean Missions New edition, 
small size for enclosure with correspond- 
ence. Shows division of territory in colors 
and names of all provinces and stations. 3 sen 


“Progress in the Philippines” ¥)-¥¥l 9] 


WAI by Kim Tai Chin. A delightful de- 
scription of Missions and the progress of 
the Christian Church in the Philippines. 

65 pages Price 22 sen 
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OLD-TIMERS’ METHODS OF ITINERATION 
(1) By Korean pony (2) By ox-back (8) By sedan chair 


THe Korea Mission FIELD 


A Monthly Journal of Christian Progress 


Issued by the Federal Council of Evangelical Missions in Korea 


Vou. XXVI. | AUGUST, 1930 No. 8 


The Karly Days Number 


HEN THE Bditorial Board of the Korea Mission Field decid- 
ed several months ago to issue an “Early Days” number of 
_ the magazine it was with the realization that it would not be an 
easy task to get the older missionaries, those already over-burdened 
with duties and responsibilities, to stop in their busy lives and tell 
us about those first days of their sojourn in this land of Korea. 
However, the wealth of interesting material that came to us in re- 
sponse to our urgent and repeated requests has been quite surpris- 
ing. In fact it has been too much for one number and these stories 
of the beginnings of mission work in Korea will be continued in the 
September issue. 

The changes and development in this country since those 
early days have been so marked that it is difficult to realize that 
the conditions described were true of things as they were only forty 
years ago. We believe that our “old timers” have given us much 
that is not only interesting but very valuable in the way of mis- 
sionary information, material that will gain in value as the years 


go by. 
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Incidents of Early Missionary Life 


W. M. BAIRD, D. D. 


HIS ARTICLE is intended to be a state- 

T ment of some personal experienees. It 

is neither complete nor chronological, 

and refers rather to earlier incidents than 
to the development of the mission work. 

My first sight of Korea was from the deck 
of the little “Owari Maru”on January 29th, 1891. 
_ It was winter and everything looked bleak 
enough. People in white treading the paths 
over the hills seemed like another race of be- 
ings. The shouting coolies on the wharf 
seemed waiting to tear us to pieces. The lit- 
tle houses appeared like stacks of straw. We 
later learned that God “fashioneth their hearts 
alike’, and that there was much kindness 
under the cold exterior, but then no friendly 
face invited approach. A missionary from 
China told me some time afterwards that the 
gates of the walled city of Funsanchin had 
been closed in his face a few months before 
my arrival to prevent his entrance. Korea 
still had the appearance and the mental atti- 
tude of a hermit. The laws against foreign 
religions were still unrepealed. 

It occupied eight days to travel from Kobe, 
via Nagasaki and Fusan, to Chemulpo. The 
“Owari Maru” had only one comfortable sized 
cabin, and that had been secured by Mr. 
Kawagita, the newly appointed Japanese 
Charge d’Affaires to Korea. But he did not 
have his family with him, so he kindly asked 
Mrs. Baird and me to take his cabin, thus en- 
abling us to secure the best that the ship af- 
forded. 
must, however, have been very wearying to 
Mrs. Baird, who had not been familiar with 
the hardships of pioneer conditions. Her uni- 
form good cheer, courage and spirit of fel- 
lowship made life under any circumstances a 
great adventure. No words of mine can suf- 
ficiently praise the constant helpfulness of her 
companionship during all the days of our 
pioneer life in Korea. I learned to know the 


This and subsequent experiences 


“Owari Maru” well in after years, though I 
cannot say I loved it. I probably travelled in 
it back and forth from Fusan to Chemulpo 
from fifteen to twenty times during my later 
journeys and the sea seemed to be often stormy. 

On the ninth morning after leaving Kobe 
we disembarked at Chemulpo and took break- 
fast at Steward’s hotel, a Chinese establish- 
ment with which all early residents were 
familiar. Mr. Moffett met us in Chemulpo, and 
with him we made our first plunge into the 
interior of Korea towards Seoul. That morn- 
ing of February 2nd the country was wholly en- 
cased in snow andice. The roads were glassy 
and the trip did not look promising. A Korean 
pony was brought to the door, saddled, and 
when I asked what that was for I was in- 
formed that I was to ride that to Seoul. It 
looked to me more like a large calf than a 
horse, and I felt sure that my feet would drag 
on the ground. My first reaction was, “I can- 
not ride on that thing.” But others had done 
so, why could not I? I wonder now why I 
was reluctant to ride the pony. We started 
and all was going well until at the de- 
scent of a slippery hill the pony fell forward 
and I fell over his head, but with no serious 
results. I have fallen from Korean ponies in 
every possible direction but never so success- 
fully as when on a subsequent occasion I fell 
directly backwards and lighted on all fours. 
Upon reaching the Han River it was necessary 
to dismount and walk across on the thick ice. — 
The boatmen’s trade had been interferred with 
by the freezing of the river, and in order to 
continue their income they had broken up the 
ice near the banks so that passengers could 
not cross and had laid planks over to the ice in 
center. For walking over this they charged 
the regular ferry-boat fare. 

It was a race to reach Seoul before the aee- 
ing of the large city gates. All belated travel- 
lers ran the risk of being compelled to sleep 
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outside the walls. We were fortunate enough 
to gain entrance before the gates closed for 
the night. A few years later on a subsequent 
trip we were not so fortunate and there wasa 
prospect of having to spend the night without 
bedding in a Korean house. But the chair- 
coolies and the horsemen knew of ways un- 
known to us. They led us to a place where 
by careful climbing, and holding on to ropes 
they let down from above, we could scale 
the wall. Our precious little baby Rose was 
passed in under the gate through a small 
hole where the dogs found entry, part of the 
party being inside to receive her. That night 
when we first reached the home of Mrs. 
Heron, and found friends waiting and a warm 
supper ready we thought that a warm room 
and a Christian home had never looked more 
comfortable and inviting. Hight days on the 
“Owari Maru” and a day across country 
on a Korean pory had left us with the im- 
pression that such comforts as an American 


home had been forever left behind. So, being: 


refreshed, we took courage. In a few moments 
the whole Presbyterian Mission assembled 
to welcome us. They were Mr. and Mrs. 

~ Underwood, Mrs. Heron, Mr, and Mrs. Gifford, 
Miss Doty and Mr. Moffett, all being located 
in Seoul and near by. The Methodist Mission 
were Mr. and Mrs. Appenzeller, Mr. and Mrs, 
Qhlinger, Mr. Jones, Miss Rothweiler, Miss 
Sherwood (afterwards Mrs. Hall), Miss Bengel 
(afterwards Mrs. Jones), and Dr. and Mrs. 
Scranton, and Mrs. Scranton, Sr., and Dr. and 
Mrs. McGill. There were also others in Seoul 
who af.erwards were connected with missions. 
Among these were Mr. and Mrs. Hulbert, Mr. 
and Mrs. Bunker, Dr. and Mrs. Hardie and 
Mr. Gale (every one was just plain Mr. in 
those days unless he were a physician). Mr. 
Fenwick was in Seoul also at that time. Be- 
side these there were others in Korea in diplo- 
matic and business occupations. 

There were a few Christians meeting to- 
gether in two chapels on the missionary com- 
pounds in Seoul, and there were said to be a 
few others scattered throughout the North. In 


our. whole mission we had only one Korean 
helper, and of course no ministers, elders or 
deacons. The simple services in the chapels 
consisted largely of Bible study, prayers, and 
S.S. lessons. Singing was not used in the 
chapels that year because it was a year of 
mourning for the deceased Queen Dowager 
and a request had come to suspend the sing- 
ing. As yet we had no hymn book, though 
there were hymns on charts. For the serv- 
ices they had the Bible in Chinese. The Gospel 
of Mark only had been translated into Korean. 
Dr. John Ross of Mukden had had prepared in 
China an Unmoon New Testament, but this 
was not considered usable. Some Koreans 
had learned from him much about the Gospel, 
and these afterwards becames helpers in 
Korea. 

Our first serious business was studying the 
language. There were a few text books. 
Scott’s Manual was in constant use. Under- 
woo0d’s books had just been published. The 
French Grammar and Dictionary were avail- 
able to those who could read French. Of 
course there was no language school and no 
committee to oversee the studies of the 
novices. Efficient language teachers were 
non-existent. We felt like little puppies left | 
to ourselves and thrown into the language 
pool and expected to swim. Herculean ef- 
forts were made and some of the results were 
certainly very ridiculous. As Chairman of the 
Mission in 1892 and 1893 I appointed the Ex- 
amining Committee which was to examine us. 
Mr. Underwood being in America I was com- ’ 
pelled to choose most of the examiners from 
outside our Mission. It should be on record. 
that I passed the examinations. 

I had been appointed by the Board to open 
a new station in South Korea. Dr. Allen was 
to be my medical co-worker there. But before 
I reached Korea he had been appointed as 
Secretary to the American Legation. Dr. 
Ellinwood had said to me, “We wish in Korea 
to avoid the mistakes made on some mission 
fields of over-centralization. We wish to scat- 
ter the workers so as to be near the people.’ 
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My appointment was with a view to opening 
the second station somewhere in the populous 
south. Soon after my arrival in Seoul I called 
at the American Legation. When told that I 
was to open a station in the South, perhaps 
in Taiku, the American Representative said, 
“You will have a hard task. Word has just 
come that the Roman Catholic priests have 
been driven out of Taiku.” The report that 
they had been roughly handled by the in- 
furiated people proved true, but later the 
French Government compelled the Koreans to 
receive them back and make reparations. 

In March I went with Mr. Underwood to 
attempt to secure a site for a temporary re- 
sidence in Fusan. Our untimate goal was to 
be somewhere in the interior of Korea, but no- 
body knew just where. Fusan was to be the 
entry to the regions beyond. Mr. Yi, who 
went with us to help secure a site, told every 
one our purpose and so made it impossible to 
purchase a site then, He was an old time 
scholar with very conservative ideas. He had 
never been so far from home as Fusan. When 
he heard the Japanese wharf and boat noises 
and the night sounds in the Japanese town he 
remarked that after hearing so much of the 
music of the world he felt sure that, though 
the Koreans might be inferior to others in 
Some respects, yet truly in music they sur- 
passed the world. On our return voyage the 
old man crammed paper wads into his nostrils 
to prevent the entrance of foul air. A storm 
at sea drove us far from the shore. Captain 
Jones was a very safe captain. He said he 
was not investigating new routes. The good, 
old charted route was “good enough” for him. 
Korea has been called the “land of the thousand 
islands” and many of themare on the south- 
west coast. When danger came he put out to 
sea for two days in order to be safe and no 
one seemed to know where we were. With 
high tides, rapid currents, amid many islands, 
the route was not considered a very safe one. 
During my four years’ stay in Fusan I learned 
that some other captains, not so cautious or so 
skilful as Captain Jones, lost their ships. 


Among those drowned on a sinking ship ata 
later time was one who was coming to Fusan 
to be my language teacher. On this trip Mr. 
Trollope (now Bishop Trollope) of the S. P. 
G., and his party, were on board on their first 
coming to Korea. 

By the kind permission of the King of Korea 
our whole Mission spent the summer vacation 
high up among the clouds at the royal fortress 
of Nam Han. The Underwoods had then gone 
on their first furlough (or rather sick leave), 
but our number was the same because we had 
been reinforced by Dr. and Mrs. Vinton. Mr. 
Gale was also with us. Most of us oc. 
cupied an open pavilion which we enclosed 
with Korean mats for walls to keep out the 
wind and rain. A Buddhist temple near by 
furnished sitting space for the men, and there 
I committed Korean words and phrases by the 
hundreds. I am still relearning words which 
I first learned that summer. Being up in the 
clouds we saw but little of the sun or sky and 
kept cool and damp. At one time it rained for 
eleven days at a stretch. 

The securing of land in Fusan in what was 
intended for a Foreign Settlement, the build- 
ing of the first mission house in Fusan with 
materials imported from Japan, the welcoming 
of the first party of Australian missionaries to 
Fusan, the night attack bya mob of Chinese 
carpenter coolies, and learning to live amid 
unknown surroundings and with the babel of 
three unknown languages,—all these gave color 
and interest to those first months in Fusan. 
No residence or living quarters were obtain- 
able there, so I went alone to make prepara- 
tions for Mrs. Baird’s coming. Dr. and Mrs. 
Hardie, who had recently arrived from Seoul, 
were occupying a little cholera hospital on 
Deer Island which the Customs authorities had 
erected for cholera patients from the ships. 
Later he secured a residence from one of the 
Customs men in the Japanese Settlement. By 
their great kindness I secured quarters for 
several months, and Mrs, Baird followed me to 
Fusan a few months later. During the au- 
tumn there was much cholera in the Japanese 
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Settlement, and we saw daily the fires arising 
from cremation of the dead. A terrible storm 
swept the whole southern coast. Some of my 
house materials coming from Japan were lost. 
Many Korean boats were destroyed in the 
harbor. It was said that fifty lives were lost 
there, and that two thousand Koreans were 
drowned along the coast of South Korea. All 
night long whenever the wind would cease 
we could hear the distressing cries of those 
who were in peril in the boats that were being 
wrecked. Grain from broken boats was pick- 
ed up along the shore for days, and dead 
bodies were found cast up on the beach. 
Houses were unroofed and some entirely 


blown away. All night long we expected the 


little cholera hospital to blow away, but for- 
tunately the wind shifted and we had the 
protection of a hill when it was at its worst. 

House building and the mere details of liv- 
ing amid new and difficult surroundings, with- 
out senior missionaries to lead the way, left 
little time for language study, but there was 
little of idleness that first year. 

During the autumn the first party of Aus- 
tralian missionaries arrived. Mr. Davies had 
died of small-pox and had been buried in Fu- 
san. This led the Australian church to choose 
Fusan as the site of their first station. We 
had no intimation of the arrival of mission- 
aries until they appeared. Evidently they 
trusted that the welcome in Fusan would be at 
least more cordial than it had been for mis- 
sionaries in Aniwa or Erromanga, and so had 
made no preliminary investigations. Rev. and 
Mrs. Mackay, Miss Fawcett, Miss Perry and 
Miss Menzies arrived and needed shelter. I 
never felt so helpless because I had none to 
give. They were wholly trusting the Lord for 
guidance and protection. My small stock of 
the language was valuable to them. In the 
utter absence of any suitable residence or 
hotel I was able to secure a large Japanese 
store room on the main street. Their bag- 
gage more than filled a large Japanese lighter 
and had to be unloaded and deposited some- 
where, and it was necessary to get lodgings 


and try to help the new comers find their way 
amid the unknown surroundings. The house 
was poorly suited for a foreign residence but 
there was nothing else. Also on the day they 
landed Dr. Hall passed through on his way to 
join the Northern Methodist Mission in Seoul. 
That day three very tall men, Dr. Hall, 
Mr. MacKay and I, followed by four foreign 
ladies up the street to the store room, made 
quite a sensation in Fusan. The house was 
large and drafty. Before long Mrs. MacKay 
became ill and died. Mr. Mackay also became 
ill. Those noble Hardies again found room for 
them (I never knew how)and the winter passed. 

By spring I hasted and had a small 
“godown” built upon my lot in the Foreign 
Settlement, and moved there. It had two 
rooms. We lived, ate, slept, and studied in 
the one that was floored. The unfloored room 
we used as akitchen and store room. Those 
were the days of the simple life. 

The residence was approaching completion, 
and being crowded in the go-down we moved. 
into a part of the residence. Then we tasted 
some of the experiences of a Chinese riot. A 
Chinese mob is something terrible when with 
your family you have to face it inside your 
house. They had contracted to finish the 
house in the autumn but they had made little 
attempts to do so, preferring to spend the 
winter there at my expense. Can you see 
them? The mob isthere. They are in your 
house and will not leave it until you have paid 
all their living expenses, including their riot- 
ing and opium smoking, gambling and other 
lawless bills for the winter and spring. In 
Fusan force is law and there is no way of 
getting them to leave your dining and bed 
room long enough to get any food or sleep. 
Probably under such circumstances you would 
give them what they ask and let them go in a 
peaceable manner. This you would be the 
more apt to do if on the previous day when 
you were going off on an itinerating trip a 
crowd of these carpenter coolies had followed 
you for a mile and forcibly compelled you to 
return. : 
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During all my stay in Fusan I was much 
interested in the men who came by boats from 
Quelpart. They seemed responsive to preach- 
ing and I sent many books back with 
them. I planned at some time to visit and 
preach in the island but never did so. At 
one time a boat from there was wrecked out at 
sea and the boatmen floated for many days on 


the broken parts of the boat. We were able 
to help some of these with medicine and food. 
Possibly partly for this reason we always 
found a more ready reception of the Gospel 
story and of Christian books from Quelpart 
and from Chulla Do boatmen than from the 
local people of Fusan. In Fusan we opened a 
“sarang” and carried on regular services. 


_ (Continued in September Number) 


Our Arrival In Seoul 
Mrs. W. A. NOBLE 


N THE SUMMER of 1892 W. Arthur Noble 
and I, a young groom, and bride left 

- Pensylvania as members of the Method- 

ist Episcopal Mission in Korea. Little we 
knew about Korea although we had gone to 
our city library and read everything available 
about it. A fine pair of lace curtains had 
been given me for a wedding present, not 
knowing but that we might have to live in a 
beehive shaped straw hut, I wondered if we 
would ever have use for them. We had to 


wait three weeks in Yokohama for a steamer 


to Kobe, then three weeks in Kobe for one to 
Chemulpo, Korea. As we neared Korea’s 
shores at Fusan, a fellow passenger, Miss Lin- 
nie Davis, of the Southern Presbyterian Mis- 
sion, seeing the white-robed Koreans on the 
hillsides and mistaking them for tomb-stones 
said, “Look, the grave-yards in Korea are the 
same as in America.” 

We landed at Chemulpo on Oct. 18, and 
from there came up the Han River in a river- 
boat. At Mapo we landed, and walked from 
there to the West Gate of Seoul. The gates 
of the city had been closed at sun-down, when 


the big city bell tolled out the curfew, this bell 
being the third largest in the world. It was 
then 9:30 p.m. Climbers over the wall were 
culprits under a law which had then fallen 
into disuse, but such culprits were still liable 
to have their heads cut off. Trusting to the 
leniency of the law, friends, to us then un- 
know, who had preceded us to Korea, had 
gathered on top of the wall some distance 
south of the gate, and had brought a rope to 
lower to us. This we each in turn tied around 
our waists and climbed up about twenty-five 
feet of wall while clinging to the rope that 
was held from above by Rev. Graham Lee 
and drawn up as we climbed. At the top 
paper lanterns twinkled about us. A few mis- 
sionaries and a few native Christians welcom- 
ed us heartily, while dusky figures in groups 
and singly from the dark of the night peered 
at us, and queer sights and sounds never 
heard in the West were all about us—the 
Orient penetrated our senses. We were half 


fearful yet laughing and joyous that at last 
we had arrived. 


—+6i\%a+— 
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My First Two Years in Korea 


Mrs. C. T. COLLYER (formerly Miss Arrena Carroll) 


14th, 1899, where Mrs. Josephine 

Campbell and Miss Fannie Hinds, 
(now Mrs. Fenwick)were then stationed. In 
a few days Bishop Lambuth appointed Miss 
Hinds (nine months my senior on the field) 
and me to the city of Songdo. © 

Dr. and Mrs. R. A. Hardie took me up the 
Han River and overland to Songdo, November 
10th, 1899. As they packed their belongings 
and moved to Seoul to take Dr. C. F. Reid’s 
place, they very kindly left me their cook and 
his mother so that Imight have with me those 
who were accustomed to Americans and would 
do all they could to help me gain the good will 
and friendship of the nationals. This old lady, 
baptized Chang Lois, was a real Christian and 
and knew how to exhort others to give up 
their heathen religion and come to Christ. 
Lois was also my chaperone, for I was the 
first single lady to come to that ancient city, 
and being an “old maid” I was thought a great 
curiosity ; for in that land parents tried to 
marry their girls off by all means before they 
were fifteen and some were engaged - from 
their babyhood. 

Miss Hinds did not come to Songdo until the 
next spring, so during my first few months 
the only other missionaries there were the 
Rev. and Mrs. C. T. Collyer (nee Miss 
Mary Littleton Smithey, who had been for 
five years a missionary in China, working 
in the cities of Soochow and Shanghai) and 
their little son Charles. I began at once the 
four years’ course of language study, and min- 
istered to the sick with the simple medicines 
that Dr. Hardie thought well to leave with 
- me; for many of the natives, through being 
healed of their physical ailments, were gaining 
confidence in the Gospel messengers and 
therefore would the more easily be won to 
Christ.. During those first two yearsI was 
too happy to think much about being lonely. 


WwW ARRIVED IN SEOUL September 


Sight-seers from city and country were con- 
tinually coming and going and thus Lois and I 
were able to teach Jesus to the great numbers 
of women who came, and to disseminate Chris- 
tian literature into their homes, where their 
husbands could read it to them. Often there 
were as many as forty sight-seers seated at 
once on the floor of my room listening to the 
story of God’s love. As I advanced in the 
language we held weekly classes for the wo- 
men in the North and South Wards of the 
city. 

Mrs. Collyer started and superintended the 
first school for boys in Songdo in the Mission 
Book Room just outside of South Gate. One 
of the charter pupils was Paik Namsuk, son of 
Paik Sakyung, a blind man who later became 
apreacher. After Namsuk graduated in the 
Anglo-Korean School in Songdo he went to 
America, studied in Emory and Columbia Uni- 
versities, and on returning to Korea became a 
professor in the Chosen Christian College in 
Seoul, where he is now. 

Later Miss Sadie Harbaugh had charge of 
this school until she was moved to Seoul. Then 
when I returned to Songdo in 1904 it came un- 
der my care and instruction for two years, at 
the end of which time it had grown to forty- 
two pupils. It had had to move five times in 
seven years. The sixth time was in 1906 when 
the old Anglo-Korean School was started in 
the Ginseng shed under the superintendence 
of Baron T. H. Yun, with these boys asa 
nucleus. 

At the Annual Meeting of 1909 was moved to 
Wonsan and we were granted permission to 
put up a small building for the beginning of a 
girls’ boarding school. Funds were so scarce 
that the building had to be only 2040 feet, 
not including the porch in front. This was 
large enough for only twenty-five boarders. 
Even before the building was completed Miss 
Knowles and I opened the school on May 26, 
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1903, with ten girls aged from seven to sixteen 
—all of whom were boarders. Funds were 
lacking to admit others. This was the be 
ginning of the Lucy Cunninggim School. It 
might occur to one that it was a strange time 
in the year to open a school. During the pre- 
vious summer the thickly populated section of 
the city had suffered greatly from cholera so 
we knew that the girls would be far better off 
studying several months where we had purer 
air and good water (if we boiled it) than in 
their own hot, filthy homes. They were to 
have a month’s vacation while we were away 
in Seoul at the Annual Meeting. Then besides» 
when we should open the school again in the 
fall with more pupils, our little summer nu- 
cleus would soon get the new pupils into good 
habits. The Church constituency had to be 
convinced of the worth of the school by seeing 
it run a few months before they could decide 
that it was better to send a girl to school than 
to. marry her off at the age of 7 to 12 years. 
Later, when dormitories had been added to 
this building and it was still far too small, Mrs. 
Campbell bought property down in the city 
and later the present Lucy Cunninggim School 
was erected. 

After the Annual Meeting held in the fall of 
1904, all deplored the fact that I was to go to 
Songdo without another Council worker and 
Miss Knowles was to return alone to Wonsan ; 
but when Bishop Calloway was later holding 
the China Conference he realized that Korea 
was in dire need of more Council workers and 
consequently appointed Miss Ellasue Wagner, 
while she was on the ocean between San 
Francisco and China, to Korea and to take up 
work in Songdo, What a time of rejoicing for 
all of us when she arrived in Seoul! - 

Taking two days overland in rickshaws, in 
company with Rey. and Mrs. W. G. Cram and 
baby Newton, she and J arrived in Songdo 
December 2, 1904. We soon learned that a 
few little Songdo girls, who had been studying 
in the Carolina Institute in Seoul and _ had re- 


turned home for the summer vacation, had 
won the admiration of the two congregations 
in that city because of their cleanly and healthy 
appearance, their sweet Christian graces, and 
their ability to read. As Songdo, a city that 
claims to be three thousand years old, had 
never had a girl’s school, these little girls 
shone brightly and were a great advertisement 
as to the worth of Carolina Institute. 

One hot day during that summer the men of 
the two congregations went back of the city 
toa cool mountain stream to havea picnic. 
They took their Testaments and hymnals, 
planning to have a song and prayer service 
while there. As they sat down to rest by the 
stream they began talking over the affairs of 
the two churches. In their discussion the 
education of their daughters as well as 
of their sons became a lively topic. They 
saw that Carolina Institute fifty-six miles 
away was not able, for lack of space and 
finances, to admit more than a dozen of the 
Songdo girls at best. So they decided right 
there on the picnic ground that they must, if 
possible, have a girls’ school in Songdo and 
accordingly proceeded at once to take up a 
subscription. Most of the church officials and 
fathers of the girls of school age promised to 
pay a certain sum monthly with the hope that 
some missionary lady would be sent to them 
again that fall. When Miss Wagner and I had 
barely arrived, they came to us with money 
enough for four and a half months’ salary for 
a native teacher and requested that we secure 
the teacher and open a school for their girls. 
We were delighted with their enthusiastic 
proposal and after a few days announced that 
the school would be opened on December 16, 
1904 ; so it was opened with twelve girls in a 
tiny little straw-thatched Korean house—the 
one in which Mr. and Mrs. Collyer lived when 
they first came to Songdo in October, 1897, 
(later they built the “India-rubber-house” on 
top of the hill and moved into that). 
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Then and Now—Some Comparisons 
REV. W. D. REYNOLDS, D. D., LL. D. 


HERE WAS a glamor and romance about 
the Early Days of Protestant Missions 
in Korea that persist in the minds of 

missionaries who are so fortunate as to have 

been here in those days. The Korean people 
had seen a great light and were drawn to it 
by an irresistible power. Their willingness, 
even eagerness, to hear the Gospel of Salvation 
for all peoples and languages through Jesus 

Christ was no less striking than their eager- 

ness and willingness to proclaim it wherever 

they lived or whithersoever they journeyied. 

One missionary at least used to wonder whe- 

ther the little band of Augustine’s mission- 

aries from Rome experienced the same thrill 
of joy and wonder when they saw her ances- 
tors in the wild forests of Britain in that early 
century of Christian missions accepting the 

Gospel in the same eager way, and whether 

they realized as keenly as these later mission- 

aries, from the evidences of their senses, that 
the Gospel is the power of God unto Salvation 
to them that believe. 

It was not all willingness and eagerness, 
however, in Korea. There were those who 
“opposed and some of the early believers were 
ridiculed, ostracized and otherwise mistreated 
or called upon to give up family and friends 
for the sake of the Gospel. But such incidents 

ere exceptions; a steady progress of the 
Gospel was the rule. 

Tne korean Christians took time. to learn 
the new way of faith and life. Their desire to 
study the Bible, as it was gradually translated 
linto their language, led to the holding of hun- 

dreds of week-day Bible Classes in churches 
throughout the land, taught in the beginning 


by missionaries and later by trained Koreans_ 


as well. Few people in any land have had a 
better opportunity to know the Book which is 
the revelation of God’s will to mankind, with- 
out a knowledge of which, young or old, can- 
not grow to strength or reach the measure of 


manhood or womanhood in Christ. The Bible 
became literally to them the Word of Life 
and their delight and interest in it was a grate- 
ful to the missionaries. It is a matter of 
deep thankfulness that these Classes have 
continued to be held to the present time and 
are attended by men, women, young people 
and even small children, having become a part 
of the annual program for the year in most 
churches. 

What this study of the Bible has meant in 
the lives of individuals and to the steadying of 
the Korean church in times of stress and 
strain, it would be hard to estimate, but that 
it has meant much more than we can think or 
imagine, we feel sure. 

Perhaps without being conscious that they 
were fulfilling an important injunction of the 
Law and the Prophets, the early Korean Chris- 
tians desired a Christian education for their 
children and gave of their means and energy 
to the founding and support of schools for the 
children of the Church. We all know how 
naturally they took it for granted that it was 
their business not only to propagate the Gos- 
pel and to bring up their children in the ad- 
monition of the Lord, but to build and support 
their churches and consider themselves re- 
sponsible for them in government and finances. 

In those early days the voice of praise and 
prayer was heard in their homes as well as in 
their places of worship-—a spontaneous testi- 
mony to all neighbors and passers-by of the 
happiness they were finding in the Christian 
faith. There were some probably who tried 
to hide their light under a bushel, but they 
must have been the exception and not the rule. 
There were others who fell away, but the 
Church continued to grow and fulfil! its mission 
of light in the midst of a people given over to 
the worship of spirits and the fear of demons. 

The early Christians found the missionaries 
strange and somewhat incomprehensible in 
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their ways as well as in their language and the 
missionaries found it difficult at times because 
of the language barrier, to understand the 
mental processes of their Korean friends. But 
the innate courtesy and kindliness of the 
Koreans, and the great desire of the people of 
the West to share with them the blessings of 
the Gospel, became the open Sesame to each 
others’ hearts, and true friendship resulted— 
grounded in mutual respect and true Christian 
kinship of mind and spirit. In many instances 
these friendships have endured through three 
or four decades of acquaintance and inter- 
course and have carried both through misun- 
derstandings of each other and given a goodly 
fellowship which in an abiding satisfaction. 

After several decades one naturally falls into 
the way of making comparisons between the 
old days and the new. Comparison implies 
likeness and difference—change in conditions 
to .be compared and essential things that do 
not change. The Gospel that we preach has 
not changed, the need of preaching and teach- 
ing itis the same. The heart hunger of people 
for that which will satisfy is the same and the 
reception or rejection of the preaching is due 
to the same reasons today as it was 30 or 40 
years ago. 

Many conditions that prevailed in the begin- 
ning of work in Korea prevail now, and will 
always prevail. The evangelistic missionary 
of today, who has had all the advantages of 
schools in this scientific age, and is trained in 
all the methods of a machine order of society, 
will find that in the essentials of the Gospel 
Message he will have to become as a little 
child and speak to people in the simple lang- 
uage of the Gospels if he is to win his hearers 
and bring them to a knowledge of Christ. 

If by some beneficent arrangement a Korean 
or amissionary evangelist of the early days 
could begin his life of service over again along 
the old lines, and in almost any part of the 
country, he would find it necessary to repeat 
the essential part of his program, with the 
difference that some, but not yet all, of his 
hearers would have heard something of Chris- 


tianity already. The difference and changes 
he would notice, ashe went on his errand, 
would be largely in outward things such as 
modes of travel, the electric car, jitney bus, 
and even the airplane replacing the pack pony 
or man-borne chair of olden time ; better roads 
and bridges if perchance he has to walk; 
quicker postal, telephone, and telegraph: facil- 
ities, better homes in some parts of the coun- 
try ; a more general knowledge of affairs out- 
side of Korea on the part of many of the peo- 
ple and a somewhat greater interest-in what 
happens in other lands gained from news= 
papers which now find their way into remote 
places. 

The evangelist would be delighted to find 
the response to the teaching of the Gospel 
about the same and in some instances a little 
more inteligent than in those first days, be- 
cause there are members of Koreans today 
who have read the lives of Christian men and 
woren with as much interest as the early 
Christians studied the Book. They have seen 
the progress of the Church in the face of per- 
secutors from without and occasional dissen- 
sions, strife and periods’ of coldness within, 
and they have come tothe conclusion that 
there is something in the Christian religion 
which has power to change individual lives 
and even sections of society. They have watch- 
ed the lives of missionaries also to see whe- 
ther they measure up to their professions in 
deed as well as in word. It may be rather 
trying to be the objects of such scrutiny but 
after all if the progress of Gospel in the hearts 
of people is furthered it is worth all the criti- 
cism, just or unjust, that one hears these days} 
if one’s life cannot bear the scrutiny one needs 
to pause and do some straight thinking as to 
reasons. We preach and teach the Gospel 
under somewhat different conditions, and to 
hearers whose thinking runs along somewhat 
different lines, but one’s glory and consolation 
is that it is the same unchangeable Word that 
has triumphed in every age and in every land, 


and we are assured it will continue to triumph 
here. 
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That still there are today whole villages 
hitherto shut to Christian teaching coming 
voluntarily to Christian leaders for instruction 
in the way of life, is an evidence that the testi- 
mony of the Church in the past has not failed 
and that revival power still continues in this 
land. That young people of the Church are 
Seriously considering special preparation for 
lives of service within the Church is one of the 
most hopeful and encouraging signs of the 
times is another happy augury for future. 
The women and girls of the Christian com- 
munity have through the past decades made 
good use of the various forms of Chris- 
‘tian education offered them and are to-day 
a respected and worthy ol of the church 
in Korea. 

When a large city church on a busy week 
day gives a whole afternoon to an occasion on 
which a low voiced modest appearing little 
woman of seventy years or more is the guest 
of honor, and the large audience is composed 
of the most influential pastors in the city, 
- some notables from other places, the men, 
women, and young people of the church, with 
a few missionary women present, all united in 
words of grateful appreciation of the good, 
this one little person had accomplished as Bible 
woman of the Church for twenty-five years, 
the missionary of early days realized as never 
before what a change the whole-hearted ac- 
ceptance of the Gospel of Jesus Christ makes 
in woman and her position in any land. Korea 
in the past has honored her women for their 
wise use of their wealth for the public good, 
their patriotism and self-sacrifice in time of 
danger, for their wit and intelligence and 
beauty, but the honor so freely accorded this 
little woman was different. Her long life of 
faithful, gentle, self-sacrificing service among 
the women of her Church and of the city had 
won the admiration and respect of her friends 


and fellow workers and every word of praise 
was deserved. 

Then and now? Changes and difference ? 
Yes, in all but the essential message and these 
indefinable things of the Spirit there have 
been many changes, some for the better 
and a few for the worse. What the latter are, 
we might not all agree upon, andif we did 
agree we might have to change our opinion 
tomorrow, as some of them may be only tem« 
porary and may soon right themselves under 
wise and consecrated leadership. 

In Church organization, government and 
church building, in home and foreign missions 
and welfare work, in the development of Sun- 
day School work especially among young peo- 
ple and children, in the growth of educational 
instructions and in the impact the Church has 
made on society, the changes over the earlier 
days have been rapid and marked. 

In the number of communicants and ad- 
herents over the first few years there is no 
comparison—so many more there are now as 
compared with then, but whether the propor- 
tion of those coming into the Church now 
in comparison with its membership is as large 
as then, is a matter for the statistician to de- 
cide. One doubts that it is as large, but wishes 
it were or might be for there are still so many 
out of Christ. 

The challenge of the present is as great to 
the Christian worker, whether Korean or mis- 
sionary, as was the challenge of those early 
days to the missionary and first believers. 
New forms of work are opening and waiting 
for those who shall develop and make them 
effective. To those who catch the vision and 
are willing to pay the price of self-denial, hard 
labor and a faith that does not shrink or falter, 
there is a straight path ahead which will lead 
to a better Korea and the lasting of God’s 
Kingdom in the land. 
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A “Second Generationer” Interviews His Dad 


BRUCE F. HUNT 


OME ARE BORN aged, some achieve age 

S and others have it thrust upon them. 

The writer never was accused of ma- 

turity, he certainly hasn’t it, but as a con- 

‘tributor to the “Old Timer’s’” number, he is 

sure that something has been thrust upon 
him. 

Sitting on a Korean floor, fifty miles from 
files and books, a camp cot for a back-rest, 
and a week of services in prospect, is not the 
best guarantee for an article on old timers, 
especially when the pen is wielded without 
the aid of one of those old time, dependable, 
memories. The writer’s only excuse for even 
attempting such an article is that an Old 
Timer Dad consented to answer a few ques- 
tion that had been troubling the mind of his 
new timer son. <A few juvenile memories of 
near old times coupled with this letter may 
serve as a blind man’s appreciation of the 
elephant of bygone days and if the blind man 
has seized but a trunk or an ear, on which to 
base his appreciation, he trusts the old timers 
will be lenient. 


Part I. Juvenile Memories 


First memories are of a small tile-roofed 
house, buried in a maze of tangled alleys, and 
hedged in by innumerable straw thatched 
roofs so that the very sky seemed to be shut 
out. But in the cramped enclosure was a 
peace and quiet that was not known outside, a 
-retreat where yellow roses bloomed, where 
raspberries and strawberries yielded their 
tasty reminder of another continent. Then 
come memories of moving up onto a bleak, 
rocky, sunbaked compound; of buildings go- 
ing up all around; of the workmen and their 
hourly rests for a pipe. With the moving 
came the plants, and their strange Western 
vegetables; the making of Western furniture 
by carpenters with Korean tools. Strange 
boxes from over the sea, bringing new tools, 


new utensils, new foods, new clothes, new de=- 
vices. Watches, lanterns and church bells 
which came in those boxes were consumed by 
the country and local stores. Crowds watched 
the piano as it finished its fifteen mile journey 
over-land, on men’s shoulders, and was finally 
deposited in the “Old Timer’s” home. Days 
were spent watching men plant out odd little 
trees which had been brought from the moun- 
tain valleys. Grading, leveling, road-making, 
planting, pruning and a hundred and one other 
things that were necessary to make possible 
the compounds which everyone now takes as 
a matter of course. There were ice houses, 
sheds, Bible Institutes, hospitals, tennis courts, 
all to be built. 


But this was not all. There were the great 
regional classes, when the “old timers” spent 
their time rushing from study to class 
room; when lunch hour was the only let up, 
and even then the “old timers” could not get 
away from some of the perplexing questions 
that had been brought up in the class room. 


There were itinerating trips which lasted a 
month or more (one record of six weeks). 
The old timer did not have to worry as to 
whether there would be a seat in the car. On 
the other hand he had to think about the sack 
of barley to strap behind the saddle, and the 
securing of a pony for his loads. Mails were 
not regular and the “‘old timer’s’’ wife often 
had to send out provisions and mail by a 
special courier. 

The old timer mother was a glorified pil- 
grim matron. To her fell the dress-making, 
mending, and preserving, beautifying the home 
and making all welcome there. In addition 
to her home work she too spent weeks in the 
country conducting classes, or when it was 
impossible to leave home she at least carried a 
tremendous load of teaching in the local 
church Sunday Schools and in the regional 
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classes for women. When she traveled four 
chair-coolies had to be secured for herself, 
and additional coolies according to the size of 
her family. Lunches, water bottles and can- 
teens were an absolute necessity in the travel 
equipage of her family. 

There were social times too—when the 
station gathered for festive occasions ; when 
visitors from over-seas were entertained; 
when the whitest linen and shiniest silver and 
bluest china, vied with tasty dishes to convert 
the busy, practical, “‘old timer’s” home into a 
banquet hall for royalty. Nor was the linen 
any less white, the silver any less shiny, the 
dishes any less blue, the food any less palat- 
able when the pastors of the presbytery were 
entertained and certainly the hilarity at the 
table reached its peak then. 

The old-timer was ambassador, saviohes 
architect, road engineer, pioneer. circuit rider 
and agent—he was a great go-between twixt 
East and West, twixt God and man. As we 
complacently occupy the homes he built and 
plant the gardens he had to make out of al- 
most nothing, as we enjoy the friends he 
made and glibly follow in the paths which 
he had to mark through virgin territory, as 
we cast a passing glance on the gnarled fruit 
tree which he set out as soon as it arrived 
from its long trip from America (in the days 
when Korea had no nurseries), or make 
routine visits to the churches which he spent 
years to establish, it is easy for us to forget 
(or if we have never known) even to realize 
the minutes and the hours, the planning and 
anxieties, the love and the prayers which the 
old timer put into the work. Some of these 
things do not go into reports though they oc- 
cupied much of the thought and time of the 
“old timers’’ and are no insignificant part of 
their work. 


Part II. An “old timer’? Dad’s answers 
to a “new timer” son’s questions. 


The “old timer’s” son saw missionary his- 
tory being made before his eyes. He lived in 
a place where great principles of missionary 


enterprise were being tested out, not as exs 
periments, but as principles which those who 
applied them believed to be given of God, God’s 
methods. The “old timer’s” son was not 
aware, often, that such principles existed, nor 
was he aware of the heated discussions, and 
agonizing prayers that centered around them. 
He was aware of this, however, that the mis- 
sionary work he saw going on about him was 
Supremely Spiritual, Sincere, Self-Sacrificing 
and Successful. As the son grew in age, he 
began to hear more and more about those 
principles, and as he came into the position of 
sharing in the work and of helping to carry it 
on, he became vitally interested in those 
principles. In the mean time, he had grown 
up in a different environment from the ‘‘old 
timer,’’ with a different generation of college 
students. He had formed independent ideas 
and come to the field with his own set of 
principles. It is a most natural thing that he 
should want to evaluate these principles of his 
and to know wherein they corresponded with 
the ideals which the “Old Timer” had brought 
to the field with him, how they compare with 
a set of principles which have been successful, 
judging success in the degree to which the 
end of foreign missions “to make Christ 
known’ has been accomplished. Consequent- 
ly the son wrote to find out concerning some 
of those things which particularly impressed 
him both in the principles and result of the 
“old timer’s” work. 

The ‘‘old timer’s” crown has many diadems ; 
(1) Asin conscious, God-fearing church; (2) 
A personal working church; (3) A self- sup- 
porting church; (4) A missionary church) } 
(5) A great revival ; (6) A church based on 
the Bible. 

The “new timer” is impressed by the rigid | 
morality expected of Christians, even forbid- 
ding drink and tobacco. To this point the 
“old timer’? said, ‘‘There never have been any 
rules against smoking until of late years— | 
when the presbytery made a rule, refusing to 
ordain those who smoked. I think every / 
foreign member voted against the rule and I 
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for one took the floor against the motion.” 
“Concerning drink, I do not know that there 
js any written law or rule in our Presbytery. 
If I know that a man drinks when he comes 
up to be examined for baptism I find some 
Other reason for not baptizing him and warn 
him against the dangers of drink. If he is 
baptized, and he gets drunk, I suspend him.” 

The ‘‘new timer” had heard that no one was 
baptized in the Korean church before he had 
Jed some one else to Christ—to this the ‘‘old 
timer’? replied ‘‘I can only speak for myself 
here again. It was a frequently asked ques- 
tion to ascertain the faith of the man or the 
woman before me—it seemed as if but very 
few, if any, were baptized who had not led 
gome one or two to Christ. But I can re- 
member turning no one down for that rea- 
gon i. e. for the reason that he or she could 
not affirm that they had led someone to 
Christ.” 

When it came to self-support and attracting 
Christians with financial baits, the ‘‘old timer” 
was in his element—a subject that has been 
a@ matter of much prayer, has often caused 
him pain through misunderstandings, but a 
matter-the principles of which have been 
blessed of God with an abiding fruit. He 
gays, “I presume during the thirty three 
years of my missionary life I have helped one 
or two churches a year to build their church 
buildings to the extent of five yen each. But 
usually building was being carried on in ten or 
more churches. . As for helpers’ and pastors’ 
salaries: of the latter I have never paid any ; 
of helpers, if the helper was making a very 
substantial sacrifice in order to be a helper 
and the churches were sacrificing in order to 
have the helper, I have, according to circum- 
Stances, joined them in the good work, but 
never more than a tenth of the salary unless 
there was self-sacrifice on both sides and 
then, only in the rarest of circumstances. 
Therefore without fear of contraction of any 
sort I can freely declare, more than half the 
churches have never known what it is to be 
started by a paid evangelist, i. e.. foreign 


money paid: More than seven-eighths of the 
churches have never known what it was to be 
helped with the building of their church 
buildings and then only by a very small 
portion,” 

As to baits held out for attending classes or 
conferences—“No. So far as 1 know of the 
early days, no baits were used to get men to 
attend classes. Great numbers came every 
year from both my fields but they paid their 
own way. I never baited them unless you 
can call a reception for the men from my dis- 
trict, at my home, at bait. It’s possible that 
some of them were even invited to a meal but 
not very much of this was done. 

“About helping men get on their feet finate 
cially. I have a good forgetter for most of 
this, but have had no unbroken rule. Ihave 
no faith in my ability to help people financially. 
Probably I help two or three a year. This 
year I notice that I have loaned a church 
something for building; a helper was strap- 
ped and needed money to send his boy toa 
sanitarium ; a pastor lost eighty yen and I 
helped him carry the unexpected load; a 
faithful house servant, after he had left our 
employ, ran into hard times, I loaned him 
something to buy a cotton gin or something of 
the sort; an elder’s house burned bown, he 
asked for help to carry on for a few months; 
a down and outer got a few yen from me to 
carry on his business—a fruit stand, he has 
been a Christian for years; have helped 
widows several times in past years, they are 
better risks than others. Iam always giving 
away plants and seecs just as a neighbor but 
do not know that any such act ever made any 
one wealthy.” 

Because the son had heard that the ‘‘old 
timer’ Dad had something to do with the 
beginnings of the Foreign Mission work, car- 
ried on by the Korean church (a work in — 
which the Korean church has made quite a 
name) he asked about this also and to this the 
“old timer’’ replied : 

“Three of us were standing on top of a 
mountain looking over the city to see whether. 
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‘we had chosen our station site correctly, pre- 
vious to buying, and having assured ourselves 
that we had made no mistake there was left 
only the formality of getting the land. One of 
the three commiseratingly said to me ‘Well, I 
suppose you will build your house down there 
and spend the rest of your days there.” I 
did not want the commiseration and so re- 
plied, ‘Well I do not know about that—what if 
some day Korea should be evangelized and I 
should be asked to lead a band of Koreans in 
the evangelization of China.’”’ I was talking 
over the condition of our home-mission work 
in Vladivostock some time later (January 
1912) with Chung Ik No of the Pyeng Yang 
Book Store. We could not send men there 
and felt that the financial strength of the 
church should be used in some good way. A 
field in China was suggested to which Chung 
Ik No gave hearty approval. I returned to my 
Presbytery and that year the Presbytery was 
led to overture the General Assembly, at its 
first meeting, to open work in China. I pre- 
sume that Pak Tai Ro, then pastor of the 
local church, was chiefly responsible for this 
overture. At any rate the overture was sent 
to the Board of Missions, a home board at 
that time, and Pak and I were appointed a 
committee to seek and recommend a field of 
operations. Pak could not get a police permit 
to go, soI went alone. Dr. Scott of China, 
had heard of our talk and had spoken to Dr. 
McCune in Syen Chun. At his invitation and 
by appointment of the General Assembly I 
went to Iai Yang, from thence I was led by 
Mr. Wells to Dr. Scott, who, in turn, in- 
troduced me to the Presbytery of that dis- 
trict. Afterwards I attended the meeting of 
the Weiseinn Presbytery and found the 
Chinese delegates of the two Presbyteries 
most heartily in favor of the plan. 

As to methods of work, he said—‘‘When I 
first started out, I said to myself, I must give 
all my time and strength to the Christians. 
So I paid no attention to the heathen about 
me with the result that everybody else, help- 
ers, deacons, baptized and catechumens all did 


the same thing. We had a quarreling, self. 
centered church. I confessed to God my mise 
take, asked his help to correct the same and 
have been pointed toward the evangelization 
of the unevangelized ever since with varying 
success.” 

As to itinerating and work on the home 
station he says, “In those early days I did not 
keep track of the days spent in itineration (a 
report for 1900 shows that this particular ‘old 
timer” spent 180 days away from his station 
in country work that year), nor did I keep 
track of the time spent in building, though on 
average I expect not less than half my time 
during the first term was spent in house build- 
ing (he helped in building ten houses). He 
does not mention the probably not inconsider- 
able amount of time spent on Language Study 
and goes on to say ‘But itineration is what I 
most remember. For a time during these 
years I was in charge of over 100 groups. 
Later the number was reduced by the division 
of territory to something under 70 groups. 
Not only did the Lord give me strength to 
itinerate for visitation, but I held leaders’ 
meetings and Sunday School teachers’ con- 
ventions and in the winter months taught, 
until the beginning of our Bible Institute, 
several Church or Bible training classes. 

As to the use of Korean clothes and food, 
he says “I never wore Korean dress but from 
the beginning dabbled in Korean food, grad- 
ually using more and more until now I no 
longer take a cook to the country with me 
either in the winter or summer.” 

As to books, he made it a practice to take 
only a Bible and a small Nelson’s concordance 
to the country with him in his early days in 
order to familiarize himself with The Book 
that stands first in his teaching. 

As the “new timer” reviews the answers, 
which though one individual’s, he believes aré 
also representative, he feels rebuked in his 
shortness of vision. Is there as much of ‘‘con« 
fession to God” about mistakes made in his 
work? Is his vision long enough that he is 
wondering whether he will be asked to lead 
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or even to join the ‘‘band of. Koreans in the 
evangelization of China?’ Do his reports 
tell of a Christian group that has “built a 
‘large church, started work in other parts of 
the country, grown in steadfastness under per- 
secution and in a spirit of confession and obedi- 
ence.’’? Is he spending half of his time in the 


training ? 


country and in the other half, building, study- 
ing the language, translating, and teaching in 

Thank you “old timers” for the pace you 
have set and we ask your prayers that we 
new-timers may, with you, follow thus in His 
train who is both Old and New. 


Fortieth Anniversary Celebrations 
In Pyengyang 


HE FIRST MEETING of a general sort to 
T be held in the new Auditorium-Gymna- 
sium of Union Christian College in 
Pyengyang was a gathering of church people 
who wished to show their appreciation of Dr. 
Moffett and the years of his life which he 
has given for Pyengyang. Foreigners and 
Koreans have at various times reminded him 
‘of his forty years in Korea since the January 
‘date which marks the anniversary. This 
‘gelebration was planned and carried out 
‘by the many church leaders. There were 
greetings from various organizations—Pres- 
bytery, local Presyterian Churches and Meth- 
‘odist Churches, General Assembly and Mission 
representatives were there and said some of 
the many fine things which are to be said 
of the forty years of wise leadership and rich 
‘fellowship which Dr. Moffett has so gladly 
and efficiently given. Schools, too; Seminary, 
College, Academy and Primary, vied with 
each other in words of appreciation for the 
years of unceasing concern which led him to 
give so freely of strength to them as Pre- 
sident, Principal and Director. Church 
Choirs and School Choruses, Orchestras and 
Band, Individuals, Korean and Missionary, 
enlivened the occasion with song. Tables 
were there with gifts of silver, gold, brass, 
wood and embroidery. 
Dr. Moffett and his family sat on the plat- 
form where all could enjoy any embarassment 
‘which might arise as praise was heaped upon 
‘him for his work! His first helper was there 
to remind him of days of persecution and 


difficulty. The first elder recalled the little 
band who gathered about him in those early 
days. The first pastor was led to the platform 
that, blind though he is, he might tell of the 
vision of great things he had shared with Dr. 
Moffett. And last of all, Dr. Moffett himself 
was allowed to remind us all of the growth 
from the small beginning that had come 
during the years. As he recalled the workers 
who had come and gone, as he told of the 
spread and development of the church work, 
as he pictured the establishment and growth 
of the schools, we realized anew the grace of 


‘God in the work that is all about us and 


joined in gratitude to Him that He had use 
and spared this servant of His for such signal 
service, 

The dinner tendered Dr. Moffett that even- 
ing on his lawn called together many from 
out of town as well as local church officers 
and was enriched with music from Korean 
minstrels of the old time variety on their old 
time instruments. The evening was given 
over to a genuine Korean cutertainment of 
song and play which made the years drop 
away as Dr. Moffett listened to what he so of- 
ten heard in the little Korean house, which 
was the first home of the Mission work in 
Pyengyang. 

The Seminary had met to honor him and to 
remind of the days when he had led them in 
the beginnings of theological training. The 
College and Boys’ Academy faculties, over 
which he had presided for ten years, during 
their struggles for Goverment recognition and 
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which he had guided so ably, gave him a din- 
ner in honor of the anniversary. In present- 
ing him with a memento, the speaker said 
they had thought of silver or gold, of precious 
or rare embroidery, but had agreed to give him 
that which they knew from long and close ex- 
perience with him he valued above all else 
and so had chosen a Bible. Dr. Moffett in re- 
sponding to the various addresses has often 
referred to the marvellous changes which he 
has seen during these forty vears. God has 
wrought wonderfully in fulfilling His pur- 
poses for Pyengyang and Churches, Schools 
and Country Districts all join in gratitude 
for the blessing that has rested upon them and 
upon this worker, whose forty years of life 
have gone so unsparingly into the upbuilding 
of God’s Kingdom. 


In Chungju 


During the Men’s Bible Class for the whole 
field the Koreans held a meeting tc com- 
memorate Mrs. F. S. Miller’s fortieth anniver- 
sary of her arrival in Korea and the 25th an- 
niversary of her moving to Chungju. The 
ehurch was well filled, about six hundred 
attending. 

After preliminaries, Pastor Kim, who twen- 
ty-seven years ago ran errands for his living 
while he attended school, gave a brief bio- 
graphical sketch of the two missionaries, 
Then Pastor Kwak gave what sounded like 
a rather too early obituary of each of the hon- 
ored ones. It was full of kind appreciation of 
the work of the past twenty-five years for the 
people of his Province. It might do more 
people good to hear their obituaries a little 
earlier, though it was embarrassing. As the 
missionaries sat behind the speakers on the 
platform and enjoyed all the gratitude shown, 
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they felt a little as though they were spend- 
ing an hour in the dentist’s chair, especially 
the one to whom the other leaned over and 
whispered, ‘‘You will have to make the 
reply’. What could he say to measure up 
to their generosity ? 

He staggered through some remarks about 
how the Korean workers, in office and out of 
office, had sown and he had watered and 
sometimes did some necessary weeding. Of 
how he wished that all the American mission- 
aries who had worked in Chungju could have 
been present this day and received their share 
of the congratulations: 

Then he told of how in 1866 the Roman 
Catholic martyrs had been tried in the police 
station that stood just where we were meeting, 
how they were tortured in the house beside 
the church now used for a parsonage. He 
told of the thatched house that we after- 
ward used for a colporteur’s residence that 
had been used as a jail for the girls. Of 
how the police told the girls that they would 
save their lives if they rejected Jesus and 
how the girls replied, “Tomorrow the flowers 
will bloom” meaning that their blood, would 
flow. Of how they were all beheaded on the 
sands just across the little stream from where 
we were sitting. Of how he received inspira- 
tion towards better service every time hé 
passed the spot. Of how that same year a 
baby was born in America who was to come 
out to Chungju and buy that site and convert 
it into a church day-school, dispensary and 
parsonage site, 

Then letters of congratulation from country 
churches and other stations were read. 

It was an occasion the missionaries will not 
forget and was worth twenty-five year’s work 
for Chung Chong Province, 


Early Experiences of Korea 


ALEXANDER A. PIETERS 


HIRTY-FIVE YEARS ago, almost to a 
T day, I arrived at Fusan, and from there 
took passage on a small coasting steam- 
er to Chemulpo. -On this voyage I received 
my first impression of the beauty of the coun- 
try. As the boat made its way among the 
numberless islands strewn along the south and 
west coast of Korea the scenery was entranc- 
ing. The islands were of all conceivable 
shapes and sizes,—some not more than peaks 
of submerged hills ; others large, mountainous, 
and well wooded; others again inhabited and 
carefully cultivated.. It was a balmy day in 
May, ending in a wonderful sunset. As the 
glow of the western sky gradually faded, the 
eastern sky was lit up by the rising full moon. 
The play of the silvery lights and dark shad- 
ows in the ripples of the water, the flare of the 
torches of fishing boats, and the darting of 
lights up and down the shores of the islands 
as people were hunting for crabs—was a pic- 
ture so enchanting that I spent a large part of 
the night on deck unable to tear myself away 
and wondering whether the mysterious coun- 
try to which I was going was all as lovely as 
what I saw then. Later, during the years of 
my traveling up and down this land, I found 
that, where men had not yet had opportunity 
of despoiling the land of its primitive beauty, 
the scenery was usually very fine, and was 
enhanced by the profusion and great variety 
of the flora and fauna and by the delightful 
climate. 

The ‘second of my early impressions was 
that of the poverty of the people. As the 
sampan that took some of the passengers to 
the Chemulpo wharf struck land, a crowd of 
strange men in clothes that might have been 
white in the dim past, and with dirty towels 
tied around their heads on top of which a knot 
of hair was bobbing, rushed into the boat and 
started to fight each other for the possession 
of the baggage. By sheer force I succeeded 
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in getting my few parcels together and putting 
them on the back of one of the men. After 
reaching Steward’s Hotel I found to my amaze- 
ment that all I needed to pay the porter was 
ten cash, equal to one American cent. The 
thought that a crowd of men could fight fierce- 
ly for the chance of earning one cent was 
staggering, for I had not imagined that such 
poverty was possible. Through the years that 
I have been residing in Korea this crushing 
poverty of the people has improved but little. 
Although wages have been steadily rising, the 
cost of living has risen proportionately, so that 


the want and sordidness of life is about as it 


was years ago. . ~ 

My first impressions of housekeeping I re- 
ceived a fortnight after my arrival in Seoul, 
I obtained two rooms next to the primary 
boys’ school in Chung Dong, one of which had 
a Korean stone floor with the usual flues under 
it. To assist in my housekeeping I hired a 
boy who had never seen the inside of a foreign 
house and with whom I could converse only 
by signs. After fitting my kitchen with 
two charcoal braziers and a few pans and 
dishes, I proceeded to initiate my boy into the 
mysteries of the foreign culinary art. The 
first thing he did was to build a roaring fire in 
the flues under the floor of my room after I 
had tried to explain to him that I wanted a 
charcoal fire made in the braziers. I do not 
need to go into the details of my experiences 
in housekeeping, of which the above was a 
fair sample. Those who have tried to train 
green cooks without being able to talk to them, 
can easily imagine the comical as well as pain- 
ful incidents I might relate. 

But these troubles were very insignificant 
as compared with the mental anguish I suf- 
fered, being able to speak neither English nor 
Korean, with no books to read, and a stranger 
in a strange land. The effort to learn Korean 
from a teacher whose only qualification was 
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his ability to talk the language, was a gigantic 
task. And to learn English without any as- 
sistance at all was not any easier. The com- 
bination of physical discomforts, the difficulty 
of learning two languages, and the loneliness 
was at times beyond endurance. The break- 
ing out of a severe epidemic of cholera was 


destined to bring me some relief from that in-. 


tolerable situation. 

I had been in Seoul about two months when 
the scourge struck. Soon people were dying 
by the hundred. The Government in its help- 
lessness appealed to Dr. Avison to organize 
relief. Some old, dilapidated buildings by the 
east wall of the city were given him for use 
as a temporary hospital. He called for volun- 
teer nurses, and I immediately offered my 
Services. A day or two later I received word 
from the doctor that three pstients had al- 
ready been taken to the hospital by the police 
and that I was to go over at once and do what 
I could. It was late in the afternoon when I 
arrived at the place, to find that the patients 
had been laid on straw mats in an open shed 
with a broken down floor, and that there was 
absolutely nothing in the line of medicines or 
anything else to ease their suffering. I sent 
out the keeper to get a brazier, a tea-kettle, 
some charcoal, and a few beer bottles. All 
that I could do that night was to keep the 
bottles filled with hot water around the shriv- 
elled, cramping bodies of the sick men. 

I still can picture to myself the dread- 
ful night—alone in a dark, dismal shed, 
with only a Korean keeper to whom I 
could say but a few words; large num- 
bers of bats darting in and out; swarms 
of mosquitoes buzzing around our heads ; the 
inky darkness outside thick with the drizzly 
rain and the dying men stretched out on the 
floor. I never welcomed the coming of the 
morning as I did then. Dr. Avison, with an- 
other volunteer, arrived bringing some medi- 
cine and food, and with his usual energy pro- 
ceeded to prepare the place as much as was 
possible for the reception of patients and the 
accommodation of nurses. A Chinese cook 


was hired and a kitchen fitted out in one of 
the buildings in the rear. Another building 
was turned into a drug room and office, and 
two wards for men and women were arrang- 
ed. The mortality in that hospital was great, 
for most cases that came there were in the last 
stages of the disease when medical help was 
of little use. For about six weeks we com- 
batted the epidemic with the crude means at 
hand; and then without any apparent reason 
it began to abate and soon entirely stopped. 
These were days of some. harrowing exe 
periences to me, but after all they were a re- 
lief after the previous trying months. 

My first experience of a missionary. tour wa8 
in company with Mr. S. F. Moore. Ina small 
sampan, with two boatmen to manage it, we 
started down the Han River to preach to the 
numerous boatmen and in the villages along 
the banks of the river. As I could not take 
part in the preaching, I volunteered to do the 
cooking. The tiny cabin served as a living 
and sleeping room, and the bow of the boat as 
our kitchen. We had to travel with the tide, 
which rushes up and down the river at such a 
speed that rowing against it is very difficult. 
We had, therefore, to accommodate our sleep- 
ing hours to the time the boat was anchored 
while the tide was against us. It was on this 
journey that I first learned of the untiring 
evangelistic zeal of Mr. Moore. He seemed 
not to know physical weariness as long as 
there was an opportunity to talk to some one 
about Christ. The journey was most delight- 
ful and was enhanced by the novelty of the 
experience. A regrettable incident was the 
loss of several silver spoons. I was washing 
the dishes after one of our meals and, forgett- 
ing at the moment that the spoons were at the 
bottom of the basin of soapy water, I emptied 
the whole contents into the river. As the 
water was several fathoms deep and the boat 
was moving rapidly, there was no hope of re- 
covering the spoons. Unfortunately, they 
were a part of Mrs. Moore’s wedding silver, so 
that the loss was irreparable. 

On this trip I had my first experience of the 
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treachery of the mud-flats along the west coast 
of Korea. We were anchored near a village 
and, while Mr. Moore was preaching, I took 
his gun and went out wading in the mud left 
by the receded tide, to hunt snipe. I got a 
few, when a large bird alighted not far on the 
opposite side of a small ditch. I shot him and 
started to wade across the ditch to get him. I 
had not gone far when I began to feel the bot- 
tom giving way under my feet. Turning to 
go back 1 found I could not pull my feet out. 
It did not take me long to realize that I was 
being sucked in. I shoved the gun into the 
mud to find some support, but it went in, too. 
The horror of the situation nearly caused me 
to faint, but I had enough presence of mind to 
begin to shout for help. A Korean who hap- 
pened to be not far away waded toward me, 
and as I reached my gun toward him he 
managed to take hold and pull me out. 
- My first experience of itinerating alone I had 
after I had been in Seoul some four months. 
Mr. Pak, the leader of the out-caste butchers, 
had, with the help of Dr. Avison and Mr. F. S. 
Moore, succeeded in getting the Government 
to promulgate a law giving the butchers full 
rights of citizenship. It was thought best to 
present copies of this law in person to the 
magistrates of the Province, and with this in 
view Mr. Pak arranged to meet with the local 
butchers in each town and to call on the magis- 
trate. It was a good opportunity to do 
evangelistic work among them, and so I ac- 
companied Mr. Pak, taking with me a large 
supply of Christian books. At every place the 
butchers listened well to the preaching, and 
every one bought books. This was the be- 
ginning of the fine work among the butchers 
that Mr. Moore carried on around Seoul during 
his life. The trip lasted over two weeks, 
during which I was living on the fat of the 
land, for the butchers knew that the presence 
of a foreigner added much weight to their 
case before the magistrates, 

During several years following I spent 
most of my time traveling through the length 
and breadth of the country. Trains, or busses, 


or rickshas were still unknown in Korea, and 
the only mode of travel was by horse or on 
foot. I found walking the most satisfactory 
way of getting around, except when I had to 
cover a long distance quickly. At such times 
I travelled on horseback “Korea-fashion”, that 
is, on top of a pack-saddle supported on both 
sides by my two small boxes and covered with 
my bedding. This was both cheaper and, for 
one unaccustomed to a regular saddle, more 
comfortable. The chief objection to it was 
the fact that, perched high above the horse 
with no support, it was difficult to keep one’s 
balance when the horse went up or down a 
high hill or stumbled. Consequently, I have 
slidden off horses and have been thrown over 
their heads more than once, but fortunately 
never got seriously hurt. Perhaps the great- 
est trial in using hired horses was the necessi- 
ty of having the ‘mapoos” (grooms) go with 
them. These men were quite as unaccommo- 
dating and balky as their steeds, trying one’s 
patience sometimes beyond endurance. An 
amusing incident comes to my mind. Two 
Britishers and myself started out one day on a 


trip to Wonsan. Ten miles beyond Seoul the 


road had two branches, one of which was a 
few miles longer but a much better road. I 
had been over both branches and knew that | 
the “mapoos’’ preferred the shorter one, since 
the usual fare was for the whole distance to — 
Wonsan. I told my travelling companions — 
about the better road and warned them that — 
when we came to the fork the “mapoos” | 
would insist upon taking the shorter branch. 
Sure enough, no amount of arguing or per- 
suasion moved them from their determination _ 
of going their own way. They just sat on the 
ground and would not budge. Finally the 
patience of one of my friends gave out. He _ 
took hold of the back of the jacket of one of — 
the “‘mappos” and began to use the persuasion _ 
of his walking stick. He had not applied it | 
more than two or three times, when the | 
“mapoo” began to assure him of ready obedi- 
ence. All the rest of the way they were as 
docile as lambs. 
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“Not being accustomed to walking long dis- 
tances I nearly lost my enthusiasm of being a 
walking traveler after my first attempt which 
necessitated covering twenty miles in one day. 
But gradually I became accustomed to it, and 
after a while could walk thirty or more miles 
in a day without getting too tired. This gave 
me abundant opportunities to preach to other 
wayfarers and to fully enjoy the lovely scen- 
ery, besides greatly benefitting my health. 
The trips usuaily lasted from two to three 
months. Some foreign food taken along with 
me, supplemented by Korean food and game 
which I could always get with my gun, made 
it easy to get along. 

’ Among the difficulties that I have experi- 
enced when traveling over the country, one of 
the outstanding ones used tobe the inability to 
proceed in rainy weather. To be shut up in 
the midst of one’s journey in a dismal, unsani- 
tary Korean inn for two or three days during a 
ceaseless rain, with nothing to do but to try to 
read in the semi-darkness of a tiny, stuffy, ill- 
smelling room, with several other wayfarers 
making themselves at home around one, is an 
experience that one does not want to en- 
counter often. I do not know of anything that 
will make one more miserable than that. 

Another trial used to be the crossing of 
streams and arms of the sea, of which there 
are sO many in Korea. Usually there were 
rickety bridges or contraptions in the shape of 
beats ; but during the rainy season the bridges 
were taken apart and stored to prevent their 
being carried away by the current; and boats 
were too unsafe to use on the swift, swollen 
streams. Consequently, at every stream one 
had to disrobe himself, more or less, and wade 
over a slippery, stony bottom and against a 
current threatening to upset him. 
~~ At one time I arrived at a stream where the 
ferry boat was smaller then usual. There 
were two of us, my loaded horse, and several 
Korean travelers. In spite of my remonstra- 
tions that the boat was not large enough for 
all of us, the ferry-man insisted that it was all 
right, for he kad ferriel! that many across 


many times. I finally gave in, but when the 
boat reached the middle of the stream it began 
to rock because of the swift current, and my 
horse stepped to one side. In a few seconds 
we were all inthe water. Fortunately it was 
not too deep, so that we managed to get to the 
shore. My food, books, bedding, etc. were of 
course all soaked. To my relief I found there 
was an inn not very far away. It took two 
days to get the things dried, while some of my 
food had to be thrown away, which made the 
rest of the journey less pleasant. 

Crossing sea inlets was associated with 
greater difficulties, for there it was necessary 
to wait until the tide was about to turn so that 
the boat. would he carried first up and then 
down the stream, and thus reach the proper 
landing on the other side. The clumsy, heavy 
boats could not be propelled against the tide, 
nor could they venture out when the sea was 
high. There was usually an inn on either side 
of ihe water for the travelers to wait in. 

One day late in the autumn I arrived at one 
those ferries, only to be told that I would have 
to wait for about eight hours before the ferry 
boat could cross. I could see the large, un- 
sightly thing lying on the mud flat, while the | 
tide was receding. During the hours of wait- 
ing a strong northwest wind sprung up, pre- 
cluding the possibility of crossing until it 
abated. For nearly three days we had to wait, 
while the small inn kept filling up with way- 
farers bound for the other side. The one 
room got so crowded that there was not place 
enough for all to sit, let alone to lie. Because 
of the intense cold outside the people insisted 
upon keeping the door closed. The rank to- 
bacco smoke and the exhalations of the many 
lungs made my breathing difficult and caused 
nausea, so that every little while I had to seek 
relief outside. Neither sleep nor food could 
be thought of. Some of Dante’s vivid pictures 
kept coming up in my mind. Finally, at the 
end of the third day the wind quieted down, 
and after midnight the boat man came in 
anouncing that the tide was favorable for us 
to cross to the other side. Dark and cold as it 
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was everyone was glad to get started. How- 
ever, for almost two hours we had to stand up 
motionless in the boat, which was nothing but 
@ concave raft of heavy planks. The rocking 
on the high waves, the salt spray, and the bit- 
ing wind made some of us wish that we were 
at the bottom of the inlet rather than on its 
surface. When we at last moored we were so 
stiff that we could scarcely move. Everyone 
rushed into the little inn, whose warmth was 
indeed welcome. By morning it was quite still, 
and the day turned out bright, warm, and 
lovely. As I continued on my journey, the 
delightful sunshine and the beauty of the au- 
tumn tints of the hills helped me soon to for- 
get the tribulations of the ferry. 

These ferries were not only uncomfortable 
but dangerous. I recall one instant when I 
was crossing a wide channel. The boat was 
heavily loaded with passengers and four oxen. 
As we got into the open water and the boat 
began to rock, I remarked to one of the men 
that it was dangerous to load a ferry so full, 
and that if the cattle should become restless 
it would be easy for the boat to capsize. 
“Yes,” he answered, “that is quite true. Only 
a few months ago one of the ferry-boats here 
capsized, and everyone on board was drown- 
ed.” This was not very reassuring, and I con- 
fess I was relieved in my mind when we safe- 
ly landed. 


One more interesting experience that I can 
recollect is the crossing from the Island of 
Quelpart to the mainland. Mr.Kenmure (the 
former agent of the B. & F. B. S.) and I went 
there by a tramp steamer, but the only way to 
return was by a sampan. After waiting for 
several days for a favorable breeze we started 
gut early one morning in a small sail-boat. 
The breeze was fresh and we were making 
good progress, but after the sun rose it 
changed both in its course and intensity. 
Soon the sea was covered with white caps and 
the sampan began to list heavily. As the 
waves grew higher the careening and tossing 
of the small boat became really alarming. My 
companion was so seasick that he crawled into 
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watching the waves and ondeaee whether 4i| 
we would ever see land again. However, my | 
forebodings proved groundless, for by sun- | 
down we reached the mainland and shelter, | 
and were able to eat a good supper. i al | 

This was my last journey before leaving | 
Korea for an absence of five-years. On my_ | 
return from furlough my work did not require | 
the same extensive itineration as before. At. | 
the same sime the means of travel had changed | 
a great deal. Railroads and ‘rikshas and new | 
wide roads had invaded Korea. The times of | 
‘mapoos’ and pack horses and inns and ferries | 
were becoming a matter of history. But, | 
after all, it was in those old times that one | 
could get first-hand knowledge of the charm — 
of the interior of Korea, of its quaint customs, _ 
and its kindly, unsophisticated countrymen. 


Note and Personal 


Australian Presbyterian Mission 
Left on Furlough 

Miss C. Ellis, Kyumasan. 

Miss M. G. Tait, Kyumasan. 


Southern Presbyterian Mission 
Birth 
To Mr. and Mrs. Wm. P. Parker of Pyeng- 
yang, a daughter, Marion Holden, on July 
12th at Chidisan. , 


Methodist Episcopal Mission, South 
New Arrivals 
The Rev. Bishop Paul B. Kern, D. D. has been 
appointed in charge of the Korea Mission 
and he and Mrs. Kern expect to arrive in 
Seoul in September. 


; 


Mrs. Hugh Miller has been supervising the 
work of Miss Yi Hyo Duk, the W.C. T. U. 
field secretary, hitherto, but as she has now 
left Korea on furloug Mrs. J. W. Hirst has as- 
sumed this responsibility and she will welcome — 
correspondence from stations and churelag 
desiring Miss Yi’s services. 
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THE DIAMOND MOUNTAINS 


KONGO-SAN (The Diamond Mountains) form an extraordi- 
nary group of innumerable peaks in the east-central part of 
Korea, about one hundred miles north of Seoul. 


The BEST SEASON for visiting the Diamond DS tantein 
is from May to October. 


OUTER KONGO. By rail from Keijo (Seoul) to Gensan, 
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thence by steamer to Chanzan and to Onseiri by automobile. Or 
for those who wish to avoid the sea a 64 hours auto run is pro- 
vided daily from Gensan to Onseiri direct. 


INNER KONGO. By rail from Keijo (Seoul) to Choanji, 
the last few miles of the journey being completed by auto. 
HOTELS AND INNS 


Choanji Hotel and Onseiri Hotel are open from April 15 to Oct. 31 and 
afford good fureign accomodation. ‘They are under the direct management of the 
Government Railways of Chosen. 


HOTEL RATES:- American plan—¥ 7.00 and up per day. European 
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ap plan— ¥ 2.00 and up per day. Hot springs are available for hotel guests at On- 
FU seiri.. At Choanjiia swimming pool and tennis court are provided. , = 
aH For further particulars apply to the Passenger Traffic Manager 
oe | 
*# GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS OF CHOSEN | 


The Government-General of Chosen 
Keijo (Seoul), Chosen (Korea) oe 


